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PHILIP A. DE LASZLO 


By HELEN WRIGHT 


O PAINT a really successful por- 
trait is to perform a species of 
miracle. It isa kind of magic, that 
the average person cannot understand, 
but he can admire. Artists must have 
an enthusiastic and appreciative audi- 
ence and even if one takes only a 
humble place among the critics, one 
can be very evident in the applause. 

Portraiture is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult form of art and requires beside 
perfection of technique, the ability to 
portray that subtle something we call 
personality. 

Truth, harmony, proportion, deli- 
cacy, sincerity, skill, tact, color—all the 
terms belonging to Art should enter into 
a successful portrait. 

Mr. Ruskin said that “it was possible 
to represent the body without the spirit 
in a portrait and the spirit in its ordi- 
nary and inferior manifestations. That 
one must see at a glance the whole of a 
human being’s nature, outside and in 

grace or strength, softness, or 
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whatever other quality those men will 
see to the full and so paint that when 
narrower people come to look at what 
they have done, everyone may, if he 
chooses, find his own special pleasure in 
the work.” 

The real artist is the man who has the 
power to see to the very heart of his 
subject, united with the further power 
of compelling his chosen medium to say 
what he sees and what he thinks about 
what he sees. 

This, Philip A. de Laszlo, the Hun- 
garian artist, seems to do and explains 
why he ranks high among the great 
pcrtrait painters. 

No modern painter has had a larger 
clientele, no one has been called more 
quickly to execute portraits of promi- 
nent and dist inguished personages, and 
in many instances the only opportunity 
for acquaintance with his subject was 
during the few brief sittings. 

Mr. A. L. Baldry says of him, ‘Few 
artists equal him in the power to present 
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a vivid and convincing likeness, few 
approach him in vigor, certainty of 
draughtsmanship and directness of 
brushwork and fewer still are so con- 
sistent as he is in striving for harmony 
of line and the balance of mass which 
are the foundations of correct com- 
position.” 

His success, a pronounced success 
and popularity, comes not only in his 
skill, but in his very serious effort and 
years of hard study and work, to which 
he brings the greatest enthusiasm and 
interest. “Every new canvas is to 
him a new excitement, every fresh 
sitter is yet another revelation of 
character and affords yet another prob- 
lem of drawing, tone and colour for 
him to work out.” 

He approaches each piece of work 
with the most intense interest, con- 
fident that it will be the “perfect thing 
of which he dreams.”’ 

He has painted the Pope, priests, 
kings, and queens (all that are left), a 
portrait of the Kaiser some years ago, 
statesmen, soldiers, and with equal skill 
he is able to portray the simplest types 
of all feminine and childish loveliness. 

Philip de Laszlo was born in Buda- 
Pesth- He left school when a small boy 
of ten to earn his own living in order to 
be able to study art, which he had 
chosen, even at that early age, as his life 
work. Like many aspiring young 
artists there was opposition by his 
family, but he was apparently confident 
and quite willing to do anything from 
grinding colors in a_ scene-painters 
studio, drawing for newspapers, color- 
ing photographs—anything that came 
to hand by which he could earn money 
to enable him to study. 

Whenever he was able to, he at- 
tended the Industrial Art School at 
Buda-Pesth and later received a scholar- 
ship from the National Drawing School 
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which made it possible for him to go to 
Munich and Paris. He was painting 
portraits all the while and when 
scarcely twenty-four was receiving 
commissions for portraits of notable 
persons. Apparently he has never 
stopped and the amount of his ac- 
complishment is prodigious. 

It is that clever insight into human 
nature, combined with his technical 
skill and a rare power of expression 
that has enabled him to paint so con- 
tinuously. 

No two of his portraits are posed 
alike. Each seems to bring out the 
essential characterization. By his 
mastery of technique, he can give his 
entire attention to securing the perfect 
likeness, unhampered by details of 
drawing. His portraits thus give the 
effect of great naturalness and spon- 
taneity, of being painted in an un- 
studied manner, with large light strokes 
with no parade of assertive brush 
work. 

His color is so correct in his painting 
of flesh tones as well as in drapery and 
costume, whether a chancellor’s robe, 
a general’s uniform, or a woman’s 
ball-gown, that it does not obtrude, it 
is just harmoniously charming. 

His portraits of men are distin- 
guished by an air of great dignity, vigor 
and vitality, those of women by ele- 
gance and distinction and in the por- 
traits of children, of which he has 
painted a great many, there is a dainti- 
ness, a deep understanding and love 
for the appealing charm of youth. So 
it is not always his technique which im- 
presses us most, but his gift of reaching 
the character of his models—which is 
effectively illustrated in the very dis- 
similar types. This gift makes a born 
portraitist, a biographer of humanity. 
And as time goes on these vivid 
records of the world’s great men and 
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of General Pershing. 


From a photograph of President Harding, with Mr. Laszlo, 
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beautiful women will be historical mem- 
oranda of immense value. 

Among the women’s portraits the 
Countess of Ancaster, is one of the 
most lovely, a beautiful woman in 
evening dress, seated in a high-backed 
chair, gracefully posed and perfectly 
designed with a keen appreciation of 
this exquisite loveliness. Lady North- 
cliffe, quite another type, painted in a 
large hat, her hand upon her chin, she 
looks out with very seeing eyes—one of 
the painter’s most convincing character 
studies. Lord and Lady Lee, at Cheq- 
uers, are painted in a beautiful room 
with harmonious hangings and fur- 
nishings, a most decorative arrange- 
ment with a sense of space and atmos- 
phere. The portrait of the Baroness de 
Baeyens, the Dutchess of Portland, 
Countess Irene Dankelman, a most 
unusual portrait of Mrs. Haldane Mac- 
Fall—one could continue the list in- 
definitely. His portrait of his son 
“Jonnie” at his first Drawing Lesson, 
is an exquisite child’s portrait as is the 
one of “Children blowing bubbles,” the 
sweet upturned faces another evidence 
of the painters love for, and under- 
standing of, children. 

Mr. de Laszlo’s own portrait is in the 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 

Among the many honors and medals 
conferred upon him to mention only a 
few, are a gold medal from the Barcelona 
Exhibition, the gold medal of Hungary- 
Austria, gold medals of the Salon of 
1900, medals at Munich, Dusseldorf, 
Venice, St. Louis, knighthood of the 
Legion of Honor in 1904, orders from 
most of the European states, and in 1912 
he was ennobled by the Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary. He has become a 
naturalized citizen of England and has 
a studio in London. 

During his recent visit to this 
country, Mr. de Laszlo painted a 
number of most successful portraits. 
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President Harding, which is for the 
White House, the Secretary of State, for 
the State Department, General Persh- 
ing, a gift of John A. McFadden to the 
City of Philadelphia, Honorabie Elihu 
Root, for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Honorable Robert 
Lansing, Dr. James Brown Scott, Mr. 
William R. Castle of the State De- 
partment, Mr. C. Powell Minnigerode, 
the Director of the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art—and many others. A brilliant 
group of portraits, brilliantly painted, 
satisfactory to the subjects themselves 
and to their families and friends—the 
great test. 

On one of the occasions when the 
President was giving the artist a sitting, 
he remarked that the following day was 
the anniversary of his wedding. Mr. de 
Laszlo said that he would like very 
much to contribute something in honor 
of the occasion, and asked if he might 
not have the privilege of making a 
sketch of Mrs. Harding as a wedding 
gift. 
This, of course, was granted and the 
result of a hurried sketch, was most 
charming and both the President and 
Mrs. Harding were delighted not only 
with the portrait but with the kind 
thought and beautiful gift. 

Mr. de Laszlo will return this win- 
ter to paint many portraits that await 
his facile brush. He repeatedly ex- 
pressed his pleasure and pride in the 
opportunity given him to paint the 
portraits of our distinguished President 
and some of our leading statesmen and 
said he esteemed it one of the greatest 
honors that had come to him. 

His own personality is so delightfully 
kind and gracious, that he wins at once 
the confidence and friendship of those 
who sit for him and that naturally 
gives them their best and happiest 
expression. 

City of Washington. 
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“The Fountain of Creation,’’ Lorado Taft, Sculptor. 


LORADO TAFT,DEAN OF CHICAGO SCULPTORS 


By RosBert H. Mou.Ton. 


furnish a model for all time, 

the reception tendered the 
work of American sculptors, and es- 
pecially the work of Lorado Taft, is 
conclusive proof that the sculpture of 
the nation which produced Phidias, 
Praxiteles, Scopas and Lysippus has 
strongly influenced their successors in 
the United States. Mr. Taft’s work 
is typical of the kind of modeling in- 
volving depth of thought for his art, 
technique and the marked individual- 
ity of the workman. Critics say that 
the pronounced chastity of Mr. Taft’s 
work evinces the superiority of the new 
school over the extravagant thought 


N LTHOUGH Grecian art may 
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that has marred the fame of many of 
his predecessors. 

Mr. Taft is a sculptor of power and 
genius who has worked faithfully at 
his art for many crowded and busy 
years. He has produced in that time 
groups and single figures which have 
made him recognized as one of the 
foremost of contemporary sculptors, 
and when he has not been chiseling 
soul into marble or molding high 
thought into clay, he has been lectur- 
ing on his own art and on art in 
general. 

Yet it is not alone as a lecturer that 
Mr. Taft has exerted a wide and last- 
ing influence for the good of art. As 





“‘The Great Lakes’? Group. The descending stream is started by high-standing Superior, then caught 
in turn by Michigan, Huron, Erie and Ontario. Lorado Taft, Sculptor. 
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Great Lakes Fountain in bronze, South side of Art Institute of Chicago. 


an author he writes brilliantly of the 
aims and ends of his craft, and as a 
teacher he has left his impress on 
hundreds of students. For twenty- 
two years, from 1886 to 1907, he was 
instructor of modeling in the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and many of the 
most successful artists of the Central 
West are his pupils—men and women 
who have already taken their places 
worthily in the ranks of professional 
sculpture. From 1892 to 1902 he was 
a lecturer in the extension department 
of the University of Chicago, and for 
many years has been actively identi- 
fied with the work of the National 
Sculpture Society, the Society of West- 
ern Artists, the Chicago Society of 
Artists, the Municipal Art League and 
Municipal Art Commission of Chicago. 
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He has delivered more than two thou- 
sand lectures upon art subjects, and 
though he now maintains three studios, 
he still spends a good share of his time 
lecturing in various parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Taft’s work, because it is some- 
thing big and vital, is of compelling 
interest; but the man, his ideas and 
aims, are equally interesting. It is 
impossible to talk five minutes with 
him without knowing that his life and 
his work are one and the same, each a 
part of the other. He possesses a 
striking personality. In manner he is 
attractive, urbane, and exceedingly 
modest of his own work. These quali- 
ties together with a noble and un- 
selfish generosity have made him uni- 
versally beloved. 
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“The Fountain of Time,’ Lorado Taft, Sculptor. 


For his work in the world Mr. Taft 
had a solid and enduring foundation. 
There is nothing fortuitous about his 
mastery over marble, save for the 
genius which impels him. He was 
not a poor boy who patted mud into 
queer shapes in the intervals between 
back-breaking tasks on the old farm, 
nor did he carve away at blocks of 
wood by the flickering light of candles 
after the family had gone to bed. He 
was the son of a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and in 1879, at the 
age of nineteen, he graduated from 
that college. His father encouraged 
his ambition, and in order that he 
might work out his career, sent him, 
in 1880, to Europe, where he studied 
in Paris and Rome, and completed his 
education with travel. 

When he returned to America he 
entered into the long, hard grind of 


making his way—which takes years 
and patience and courage in any art or 


business which is worth while. But 
Mr. Taft had the qualities for this 
struggle and recognition began to come 
his way. His first great success was 
the commission for two groups at the 
entrance to the Horticultural Building 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
These, “The Sleep of the Flowers,” 
and the “Awakening of the Flowers,” 
attracted wide attention and placed 
him at once with the “big men’’ in 
American art. 

Two analogous groups, ‘“The Moun- 
tain’ and ‘The Prairie,’’ made for the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis, formed his most conspicuous 
work in the next decade, though ‘“The 
Solitude of the Soul,’ exhibited at the 
same exposition, won him a gold medal. 
Its importance and suggestiveness to 
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Fragment from “The Fountain of Time,” Lorado Taft, Sculptor. 


thinking minds is indicated by the fact 
that it has been made the subject of 
numerous poems. 

His next important work was the 


fountain group, “The Great Lakes,” 
which was purchased by the city of 
Chicago and stands in front of the Art 
Institute. In this work Mr. Taft offers 
a unique national symbol. It repre- 
sents the five great lakes of the West, 
typified by beautiful female figures, 
joined in composition by a sparkling 
line of water. The descending stream 
is started by high standing Superior, 
then caught in turn by Michigan, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario, the latter, 
with outstretched arm, finally direct- 
ing the flood onward to the sea. 

Best known of all Mr. Taft’s work, 
however, is ““The Blind.’’ His inspira- 
tion for this work was found in Maeter- 
linck’s drama of the same name. This 
masterly group represents the crucial 
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situation in that play; where a com- 
pany of sightless men and women who 
have long been the wards of a venerable 
priest realize that their leader is dead, 
and that their only hope for guidance 
rests with the little child around whom 
they crowd and grope. There is a note 
of despair in the group, yet the domi- 
nant motif is faith and trust—the 
hope that ‘‘a little child shall lead 
them,’’ which is so gladly accepted by 
all. The conception, the grouping and 
the delineation of the groping, huddling, 
sightless ones is marvelous. 

Of late years Mr. Taft has shown a 
disposition to turn to sculptures heroic 
both in spirit and in substance. He 
has a vigor and sweep of execution as 
heartening as the breezes from the 
Western plateau. He is a man of big 
conceptions and ideas and he works 
them out with opulence of labor and 
material. 





“Black Hawk,” by Lorado Taft, located on the bluff just above Eagle’s Nest Tree, near Oregon, Illinois. 
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In one of his comparatively recent 
creations, the statue of Black Hawk, 
commemorating the American Indian, 
we find abundant proof of his leaning 
toward massive figures. The statue in 
question, which was unveiled several 
years ago, is of noble proportions, being 
fifty feet high, and stands on the high- 
est point of a lofty promontory over- 
looking the picturesque Rock River 
near Oregon, Illinois. 

Behind the building of the Black 
Hawk statue lies an interesting little 
story. When he was on a tour of Eu- 
rope several years ago Mr. Taft dis- 
covered that statues made of concrete 
had been taken from the ruins of the 
Roman Palatine, and there came to 
him his great idea of the means for 
making an enduring statue. With the 
process in mind it was not long until 
an adequate subject presented itself. 
For many years he has had his summer 
home and studio at Eagle’s Nest Camp, 
the summer seat of the Chicago art 
colony. Standing for the hundredth 
time at the highest point of the cliff 
he never failed to remember that it was 
from here that Black Hawk was finally 
driven out of Illinois. So he decided to 
bring back the famous Indian chief, and 
now in concrete he again surveys his 
former domain. 

This statue is, in more senses than 
one, the biggest thing that Mr. Taft 
has yet done, big enough to place him 
right up in front among our most 
famous American sculptors, living and 
dead. The statue is immensely simple, 
the heavy folds of the blanket sur- 
rounding the figure suggesting the 
man’s body without, following closely 
its outlines. The dignity, the stoicism 
and the bitterness of a vanquished 
race are there, and the great figure, 
gazing across the river, is a fit memorial 
of a race that has passed from power. 
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This work was a labor of love with 
the sculptor, his gift to the people of 
Illinois. He not only created it, but 
paid almost the entire expense of its 
construction, a proof of gracious pa- 
triotism which few artists are willing 
or able to offer to the people they 
serve. 

Following the statue cf Black Hawk 
Mr. Taft modeled the Columbus Me- 
morial at Washington. The memorial 
consists of a semi-circular fountain, 
seventy feet wide, and sixty-five feet 
deep, adorned with a great statue of 
Columbus and other appropriate sculp- 
tures. It stands on the plaza in front 
of the Union Station at Washington, 
and was designed to harmonize in its 
architectural and artistic treatment 
with the station and its eriviron- 
ments. 

No more fortunate or appropriate 
site for the memorial could possibly 
have been selected. Situated at the 
gateway of the Nation’s capital, it is 
the first and the last thing to greet 
the eyes of the millions of visitors who 
annually journey there. And it seems 
altogether fitting that this monument 
to the discoverer of a new world should 
stand in the capital of its greatest 
country. 

The principal feature of the rear of 
the fountain is a stone shaft about 
forty-five feet high, surmounted by a 
globe of the world. It forms the back- 
ground of a statue of Columbus, who 
is represented as standing on the prow 
of a vessel, with arms folded in an 
attitude of meditation. It was Mr. 
Taft’s purpose here to make us feel 
the apotheosized Columbus, and while 
the statue is severely plain, the sculp- 
tor has imparted to the figure a gran- 
diose dignity by throwing about it a 
great cloak after the fashion of the 
discoveror’s day. 
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’ in plaza of Union Station, Washington, D. C. Lorado Taft, Sculptor. 


“The Columbus Memorial,’ 
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Just below the statue of Columbus 
is the figurehead of a ship, a beautiful 
female figure of ample form and dig- 
nity, typifying ‘“The Spirit of Dis- 
covery.” The ample basin of the 
fountain is immediately beneath this 
figure and is in itself most interesting 
with its abundant flow of water. 

On either side of the stone shaft are 
massive figures portraying the sculp- 
tor’s ideas of the new and old worlds. 
The “New World” is represented by 
the figure of an American Indian reach- 
ing over his shoulder for an arrow from 
his quiver. The “Old World”’ is repre- 
sented by the figure of a patriarchal 
Caucasian of heroic mould and thought- 
ful mien. 

The globe at the top of the shaft is 
intended to suggest the influence of 
Columbus on the growth of popular 
knowledge of the shape of the earth. 
It is supported by four American 
eagles, which stand at the corners of the 
top of the shaft, with wings partially 
extended. The rear of the shaft carries 
a medallion representing Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, and the group 
of figures is completed by two enormous 
lions which occupy the ends of the 
balustrade running from the center to 
the sides of the fountain. 

Mr. Taft’s latest work has been in 
connection with an ambitious scheme 
for beautifying the old Midway Plais- 
ance of the World’s Fair, and has occu- 
pied his time for several years. The 
entire plan is so huge that years longer 
will be required to carry it out. The 
subject, indeed, is so big and relates to 
the ornamentation of a territory so 
large that additions can be made almost 
indefinitely for generations without los- 
ing the value of the work done in the 

early stages. In result the project will 
carry into permanent effect a mile-long 
vista of water, lawn, trees, and sculp- 
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ture such as has never been approached, 
except in the temporary structures of 
the World’s Fair. 

At present the Midway is a grassy 
strip a mile in length, and about 1,000 
feet wide, connecting Washington and 
Jackson parks. It has always been 
the intention of the South Park authori- 
ties to extend the depression of the 
Midway from the lagoons of Jackson 
Park to the small lakes of Washington 
Park, thus forming a waterway from 
park to park. Mr. Taft’s plan pre- 
supposes this straight and formal canal, 
which is to occupy the present depres- 
sion at a lower level than the street. 

The canal bisecting the Midway will 
fill the present central depression and 
will be about 100 feet wide. It will be 
spanned by three bridges of monumen- 
tal design, to be dedicated to the three 
great ideals of the race and to be called 
“The Bridge of Sciences,” ““The Bridge 
of Arts,’ and the ‘Bridge of Religions,” 
an adaptation of the “‘Pont des Arts’’in 
Paris. Along the higher strip of land, 
some distance back of the canal, and 
on each side, will stand the statues of 
the world’s greatest idealists. Then at 
the two ends of the Midway will be 

the great fountains—that of ‘“Time” 
being at the west end, and that of 
“Creation” at the east end. 

‘The Fountain of Time’”’ for the west 
end which has just been completed, 
was suggested to Mr. Taft by Austin 
Dobson’s lines: 


Time goes, yousay? Ah, no. 
Alas, time stays: we go. 


It shows the human procession in re- 
view before the great immovable figure 


of Time. Father Time is represented 
by a rugged, craglike figure, reviewing 
a throng of hurrying people; the long 
processional group shows these people 
indistinct, but all hurrying and crowd- 
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ing toward a goal they cannot see. A 
warrior on horseback, flanked by ban- 
ners and dancing figures, forms the 
center of the composition, which fades 
off at the ends into creeping infancy or 
the bent and withered figures of age. 
The procession seems to rise from a 
great jet of water on one side and sink 
from sight at the other, Time mean- 
while standing firm and immovable. 
There is a suggestion of joyous onward 
movement in this procession and of the 
splendor and pageantry which life has 
achieved since that first day of creation, 
which the other fountain, ‘“‘Creation,” 
which is planned for the opposite end of 
the Midway, will celebrate. 

“The Fountain of Creation’’ will re- 
ceive the waters of the canal at a point 
just west of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. It is founded on the myth of 
Deucalion. Deucalion, the Noah of 
Greek legendry, and his wife, Pyrrha, 


being the only mortals saved by Zeus 


after the nine days’ flood, stepped out 
from their frail boat to the top of Mount 
Parnassus and consulted a convenient 
oracle as to the best way of restoring 
the human race. The goddess told 
them to cover their heads and throw 
the bones of their mother behind them, 
and Pyrrha divined that these bones 
were the stones of Mother Earth. Mr. 
Taft will show us the moment when 
these stones, thus cast from the Titan’s 
hand, are changing into men and wo- 
men, rising out of the clod and flood and 
fog into life and light. The composi- 
tion will begin with creatures half 
formed, vague, prostrate, blindly emerg- 
ing from the shapeless rock: continuing 
at a higher level, with figures fully de- 
veloped and almost erect, but still 
groping in darkness, struggling, won- 
dering, and will reach at its climax with 
a group at the summit of beings com- 
plete and glorious, saluting the dawn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF TIME 
(Suggested by the sculptured work of Lorado Taft) 


Oh Time, with age-long, silent watch grown old, 

W hat marvels thou hast seen, what wonders known! 
’Twould seem thou couldst not stand unmoved and lone 
When voice of God made gates of light unfold, 

Or morning stars creation’s glories told! 

Thy heart should break, though it were hard as stone, 
When Man, by changing winds of Fortune blown, 
Shows all the joy and grief his life can hold. 


Yet, silent and implacable thou art. 

Thou canst not feel the pulse of endless life 

That throbs in Man; thou art of earthly mart, 
While he, by birthright, knows that toil and strife 
Shall free his spirit from its house of clay: 

Thou, Time, dost measure but his finite day. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Emma Schrader. 
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“Their First-Born,” by Chester Beach. 


This is probably the most realistic rendering of the new-born infant ever attempted in marble. 


MOTHERHOOD IN AMERICAN SCULPTURE. 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE. 


HERE is probably no single topic 
E in human life more obvious to 
the dullest perception than 
motherhood. Let a mother holding in 
her arms a smiling child, come into a 
crowded car and the warmth of its 
naive and winsome ways will instantly 
transform the gray and colorless faces 
packed in that steel cage into radiant 
smiles. And one can think of many 
instances in which motherhood mani- 
festly makes an immediate and uni- 
versal appeal. 

It is odd that such common and 
familiar experiences—incidents which 
confront us at almost every turn, have 
so seldom been represented in sculp- 
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tural art. Mediaeval art paid atten- 
tion to the devotional aspects of mother- 
hood and found its highest expression 
in the Madonna. But it is to moderns 
that we owe our best and most realistic 
representations of motherhood in its 
secular aspects. 

It is interesting to speculate concern- 
ing the probable reasons for this change 
in the artist’s view-point. Is it owing 
to the fact that the sculptor has usually 
confined his portrayal to princes and 
potentates and the ornamentation of 
the mausoleums of the mighty? May 
it be attributed to the growth and 
spread of democratic ideas which have 
diverted thought from such themes as 

















“The Young Mother,” by the late Bela Pratt. 


How charming is the tremulous intensity with which this young mother clasps and hushes her child 
through a sudden rush of affection! 
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crowns and thrones and the decora- 
tion of noble edifices to those more 
homely intimacies of daily life? Can 
it be due to the development of the 
feminist movement and the consequent 
advancement of the status of woman- 
hood? Or is it merely the visible ex- 
pression of the constant struggle to 
throw off the shackles of conventional- 
ism that an era of realism in art might 
be inaugurated? 

Whatever the causes back of such 
realistic interpretation, it must be said 
that it is not with the devotional 
aspects of motherhood that we have 
here to do, nor even with those admir- 
able studies of women with children 
which adorn so many public and edu- 
cational buildings. Such pleasing 
groups as Daniel Chester French’s 
Brooklyn at the eastern approach of the 
Manhattan Bridge, Isidore Konti’s fig- 
ures accessory to the McKinley Monu- 
ment in Philadelphia, Lorado Taft’s 
study for the Public Welfare Associa- 
tion in Chicago, and Evelyn B. Long- 
man’s groups on the Allison Memorial 
in Des Moines, Iowa, are charming 
works of sculpture, but they very prop- 
erly make no attempt to portray 
motherhood in a realistic manner. 

Of the possible ways in which mater- 
nal instinct may express itself, perhaps 
four may be classified as notable. 
These are the delight felt by the young 
mother over the mere possession of her 
child, her happiness in the closer inti- 
macy with her child, her expression of 
anxiety due to danger likely to befall it, 
or grief at its loss. In these representa- 
tions of such a difficult subject, how- 
ever, it is a singular fact that most art- 
ists who have succeeded, have not 
themselves been possessed of the gift of 
parenthood. To them it has been 
granted to picture what they have seen 
in others or what their imagination has 
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kindled in them as the embodiment of 
the maternal instinct. It is not to be 
wondered at that many have failed 
where but few have succeeded. The 
latter have been fortunate enough to 
catch the spirit of motherhood and 
to preserve its surpassing loveliness. 

Realistic pictures of mother and child 
may best be seen in the works of a few 
American sculptors who have given us 
very intimate moments in home life, 
conceived with deep feeling and exe- 
cuted with such consummate skill as to 
merit extended treatment. 

Although this paper is devoted es- 
pecially to the realistic representation 
of the subject, we feel justified in re- 
ferring to what is perhaps the most 
brilliant example of the conventional 
manner to be seen in American sculp- 
ture. There is no better illustration of 
the change which has taken place in 
the technique of sculpture during the 
past fifty years, than is afforded by a 
comparison of the works of our day 
with such statues as Latona and Her 
Children by Rinehart. In that elabo- 
rate creation, every detail of drapery, 
every minute feature of anatomy— 
the curl of the hair, the decoration of 
the sandals—all has been worked out 
with painful precision. The result is 
photographic accuracy with all the 
characteristic stiffness which was the 
concomitant of wet-plate photography. 
Latona and Her Children is an ex- 
quisitely beautiful statue. Its com- 
position is faultless. Its technique is 
marvelous. But with all its grace and 
beauty of line, zt is not alive! Latona 
was posing when that statue was in 
the making. Yet this is what was 
expected of a sculptor in mid-Victorian 
times. Latona is the last gasp of the 
school which was represented by 
Powers, Crawford, Greenough and 
Randolph Rogers. It is reminiscent 
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“‘Latona and her Children,” by Reinhart. 


Note the details such as hair, sandals, and 
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of the period when Miss Hosmer gave 
Zenobia and Story gave Salome to the 
world. For the patience and the skill 
which could execute such things, there 
can be nothing but praise, but give us, 
we cry, give us the artistry of the 
present with its actual life and action 
rather than these echoes of a remote 
past. 

No more realistic portraits of mother- 
love have hitherto been created than 
the works of Bessie Potter Vonnoh. 
What George DeForest Brush has 
done with his inimitable pencil, she 
has accomplished in plastic material. 
There is the same patient sweetness, 
calm dignity, and all-pervading charm. 
Like George DeForest Brush, she works 
somewhat after the manner of Holbein, 
looking for a beauty of spirit indepen- 
dent of form or feature. Her mothers 
and children are not young goddesses 
rollicking with plump cherubim, but 
grave and tender women who have 
sacrificed without regret somewhat of 
their youthful freshness to the children 
they hold in their arms. Mrs. Vonnoh 
has presented these creations with 
feeling and perfect sincerity, in almost 
every phase of domestic life. Prac- 
tically every museum of art treasures 
examples of the genius of Mrs. Vonnoh. 

In her Motherhood Enthroned we 
have the picture of a refined woman 
surrounded by her children. It is 
doubtless a portrait but it may well 
stand as typical of the best American 
motherhood. Obviously it symbolizes 
that moment of triumph long desired 
by a woman, the hour of peace after 
struggle, when she can sit quietly in 
the joy of her realized dreams. In 
The Young Mother we see maternal 
passion expressed in fondness with 
which she clasps the child. And thus 
it is with all her work on this theme, 
for they are conceived and modeled in 
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a way that gives to Mrs. Vonnoh an 
unique place in plastic art. 

We can not imagine Mrs. Vonnoh 
as taking for a subject the mother of 
the children of the slum. Hers are all 
women of finest quality—well bred, 
cultured, and refined, typical of the 
best American motherhood, and of 
their children one might say with the 
poet: 


“Thou art thy mother’s glass and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime.” 


It is with something of a shock that 
we turn from the representations of 
gentlewomen depicted by Mrs. Vonnoh, 
in the quiet surroundings of home, to 
those more rugged and less favored 
types which have been made peculiarly 
her own by Abastenia St. Leger Eberle. 
In her striking studies of the East Side, 
there is no environment of wealth, no 
enthronement in tapestried chairs, no 
aristocratic matrons clad in purple nor 
children in fine linen. But here in no 
less degree are the beauty, the tender- 
ness, the solicitude, and other evidences 
of the supreme attributes of mother- 
hood. Miss Eberle has seen and re- 
vealed to the world the beauty that 
abides in the alleys and lanes of great 
cities. Such themes as hers have 
rarely, if ever been portrayed by the 
hand of inspired art. What could be 
more tender than The Little Mother 
whose frail childish shoulders are al- 
ready beginning to yield to the burden 
of toil and poverty? Where can there 
be found a more realistic picture of 
human life regardless of blood, or 
rank, or social station than is presented 
to us in The Bath Hour? 

This group furnishes an excellent 
example of an aspect of the mother- 
hood theme so common as to occasion 
wonder that art should turn to such a 
subject for sculptural portrayal. In 











“Mother and Child,” by Mrs. Vonnoh. 


This is one of the favorite works of Mrs. Vonnoh. ‘Thesubtle grace of posing, the handling of draperies, and 
the simplicity and dignity of the composition makes this statuette a masterpiece. 
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this as in so many others of her works, 
Miss Eberle has taken for representa- 
tion one of the homeliest incidents of 
every-day life. It belongs to the same 
type of subject as the famous Rem- 
brant’s Woman Trimming Her Nails 
and the peasant scenes made forever 
famous by the masterly brush of Millet. 
Miss Eberle teaches the useful lesson 
that there is beauty in hum-drum life. 
Having perceived this, she has preserved 
it, a parable in bronze. 

The Young Mother by the late Bela 
Pratt is significant not only for its in- 
trinsic charm, but because it reveals 
more clearly perhaps than any other 
of his works, the personality and style 
of the author. It shows first of all that 
the artist was an accomplished crafts- 
man. Viewed from any position, the 
silhouette is a compact and expressive 
design and the figure is full of moving 
grace and rhythm in its masses and 
lines. How charming is the tremulous 
intensity with which this young and 
experienced mother clasps and hushes 
her child through a sudden rush of 
affection! It is a sort of living music 
that breathes through this figure as the 
light plays over its richly modeled sur- 
faces—a song without words in the 
pressure of the lips, and the rock of the 
arms, and the accompanying turn of the 
whole body. 

The astonishing versatility of Bela 
Pratt can not better be illustrated than 
by comparison of this superb Young 
Mother with his well known reliefs in 
the Boston Opera House and that mas- 
terpiece of portraiture of old age, the 
likeness of his mother. There is an 
amazing range of ability indicated by 
these studies. 

Three more subtle phases of the idea 
of possessing a child, are the creation 
of another American sculptor. The 
ecstasy which comes to the prospective 
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mother, the lavishness of her love ap- 
proaching adoration so often displayed 
in the conduct of youthful mothers 
toward their first born, and the wonder- 
ment of young motherhood clasping 
the babe and gazing at it in its helpless- 
ness as if questioning the whence and 
whither of human existence—these have 
all been depicted by the chisel of 
Gutson Borglum in three remarkable 
statues. It is doubtful whether any 
other artist either ancient or modern, 
has ever dared to portray in a realistic 
manner that ecstatic moment when a 
woman realizes for the first time that 
the supreme gift of maternity is to be 
hers. Such is the intention of the sta- 
tue executed in Rodinesque style which 
the artist has named Conception. His 
second work on motherhood shows the 
mother holding the infant high above 
her head as if presenting it as an offer- 
ing before The Lord. The Wonderment 
of Motherhood has been pronounced one 
of the most imaginative works of its 
gifted author. That such creations as 
these, so full of delicacy and poetic 
feeling can be product of the same hand 
that executed The Mares of Diomed, 
The Equestrian Sheridan, and the god- 
like head of Lincoln in the Capitol, are 
proof enough if other were needed, of 
the depth and breadth of the artist’s 
imagination. But manifestly such epic 
themes in marble are a far cry from the 
widely human appeal of motherhood. 

Among the younger American sculp- 
tors no other has made such intimate 
studies of the child and established the 
proofs of his own delight in parenthood 
as has Chester Beach. On the mother- 
hood theme he portrayed it in Their 
First-Born, a charming recumbent 
group in which we see a youthful father 
bending over the bed on which his 
young wife is resting with her new-born 
infant. The extreme weakness and 





**Mother and Child,” by Lopez. 


This work after the style of a Madonna is regarded as one of the finest works of its sculptor. The way 
in which he has rendered the sleep of the infant is inimitable. 
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exhaustion of the mother and the proud 
solicitude of her husband are admirably 
depicted. The utter helplessness and 
immaturity of the babe are striking in 
their realism. We venture that no- 
where else in all the realm of plastic art 
has such a newly born infant ever been 
realistically portrayed. Their First- 
Born reveals a moment in domestic 
affairs almost too intimate and sacred 
for portrayal. It is conceived with ex- 
quisite feeling and most delicate senti- 
ment. It affords a very actual glimpse 
into a sacred moment of family life. 
As such, its beauty can not be ques- 
tioned. 

Although modeled somewhat after 
the fashion of a Madonna, and there- 
fore not so realistic as some of the 
other sculptures, on this central theme 
of human life, as a work of consummate 
art and delicate imagination there is 
no more superb rendering of mother- 
hood than the exquisite relief, Mother 


and Child by the late C. A. Lopez. 
Lopez was a young sculptor of great 
promise whose few creations are among 
the most highly prized sculptures done 


in America. This beautiful mother 
and child alone would have placed its 
author among the foremost plastic 
artists of our day. In “The History of 
American Sculpture,’ Lorado Taft says 
“it is an ingenious and original hand- 
ling of the Madonna theme—a relief 
exquisitely chiseled out ofa rough block 
of marble.” 

The modeling of the dimpled little 
arm and hand, the perfect portrayal 
of sleep, the sense of weight and perfect 
relaxation as the drowsy head rests 
upon the mother’s shoulder, and the 
realistic rendering of delicate flesh 
texture, are altogether admirable. This 
sculpture is indeed great. 

While one reflects on the natural 
joy in the mere passive realization of 
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possessing one’s children and by being 
possessed by them, and of, to quote 
Wordsworth: 


“Tittle nameless unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love,’’ 


there comes pressing upon us the re- 
verse of these thoughts, the fear of loss 
and the resulting grief in desolation. 
Motherhood At Bay is a tragic aspect 
of the theme which calls for a very 
high degree of artistic ability. Mother- 
hood at bay by John J. Boyle is one of 
the most convincing statues by that 
artist. This work, called The Stone 
Age in America representing a mother 
who has rescued her children from 
a bear, is one of the most striking 
and realistic in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia. A somewhat less vigorous 
presentation of the motherhood theme 
is The Indian Family by the same 
artist in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 

The World War brought out an in- 
numerable quantity of sculptural works 
chiefly of a monumental character. 
Miss Jess Lawson, an English sculptor 
residing in this country, exhibited a 
startling composition presenting the 
alarm of a mother who sees the ap- 
proach of the Hun from afar and 
strives to protect the infant at her 
breast. The sculptor has done a clever 
thing in giving us, as it were, a glimpse 
of the horrors of war—arson, pillage, 
rapine, murder—without actually re- 
vealing any of those atrocities to us. 
Motherhood at bay has seldom if ever 
been attemped by American artists 
although it is a phase of the theme 
which possesses great possibilities for 
portrayal in sculpture. 

When employed in monumental art, 
the grief of motherhood has usually 
very properly been executed in the 
conventional style. But there are 
notable instances in which the sculptor 
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It presents a rare 


This statue has been designed to commemorate the ter-centenary of 


the Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 1620. C 
blending of a realistic work with one of monumental quality. 


f it in 


This work 


may be seen in the Brooklyn Museum and there are replicas o 


several other art galleries. 
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A characteristic statuette group of mother and children. 
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has so blended the conventional with 
the realistic manner as to produce an 
effect which is both intimate and per- 
sonal without sacrificing the monu- 
mental character of the work. Ezekiel’s 
Virginia Mourning Her Dead, one of 
the most noted of Confederate me- 
morials, is probably as good an example 
of this artistic blending as has hitherto 
been produced. 

The latest of all the representations 
of motherhood in monumental art and 
one where the sculptor has succeeded 
in combining genuine maternal feeling 
with the conventional style, is the 
Pilgrim Mother by Paul W. Bartlett. 
The Pilgrim Mother has been designed 
to commemorate the ter-centenary 
of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 1620. 
Bartlett has seized the moment during 
the landing when a woman with her 
children has been brought ashore. She 
is seated upon Plymouth Rock, her 


little brood of children about her, 
awaiting the return of another boat 
load from the Mayflower. The forlorn 
condition of that little band, the reali- 
zation of their loneliness and desolation, 
the very essence of homesickness, and 


yet over it all the firmness of faith and 
determination—all these are personified 
in this superb group. Much has been 
written concerning the Pilgrim Fathers 
but Paul Bartlett has delivered a 
worthy and lasting tribute to the 
splendid character of Pilgrim Moth- 
ers. 

As one walks through the galleries of 
our great museums and pauses before 
such artistic creations as the works of 
Pratt, Beach, Lopez, Borglum, Miss 
Eberle, or Mrs. Vonnoh, the thought 
is brought emphatically home that it 
is one of the distinguishing functions 
of art to foster a feeling of concord in 
the human heart. To the childless, 
there must come emotions of pro- 
foundest tenderness for the children 
of others, memorable in Charles Lamb’s 
exquisite fantasy, Dream Children. To 
parents of every age and of every 
social rank, comes the realization of 
that fundamental fact that through 
motherhood all men are of one blood, 
that in the words of Confucius, 

‘“‘All men between the seven seas are 
brothers.”’ 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MADONNA AND CHILD BY LUINI 


Even the Centuries with their dusty thongs, 
Know not to scourge you, Artisan of Souls; 
Your young Madonna and your saints in throngs, 
Shine still with undimmed robes and aureoles. 
You with your vital blue, your vivid gold, 
Your mode of mixing pigments into truth. 
Learned in some sure and secret way to hold 
The perfected impermanence of youth. 


Behind your skill of line, Luini, lies 

As much of soul and mind, as craftsman’s art, 
And you have shadowed there in Mary’s eyes 

An understanding of her two-fold part. 
Virginal-innocent and Mother-wise, 

She ponders hidden sayings in her heart. 


Agnes Kendrick Gray. 
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The great complex of scenes in the Presepio at Naples, preserved in the Museum of San Martino. 








THE SHEPHERDS AND THE KINGS 


By GEORGIANA GODDARD KING 


HEY call the group a créche in 

France, in Italy a presepio; in 

Spain it is a mnacimiento, and 
every church and every house brings 
out the figures and sets up the scene, 
each year. The English speaking peo- 
ples have neither the name nor the 
custom, but they have the impulse, as 
in the Middle Age they had doubtless 
the practice. Indeed, I am told that 
for the Christmas feast, in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania and the Moravian coun- 
try around about; a painting of the 
Virgin and Child is set up, outside the 
church in the open, and decked with 
holly and evergreen. 

My friend Fanny has been brought 
up with infinite care, free from super- 
stition, from denominational bias even, 
that she may grow up as hearty and 
strong in spirit as body, clear-minded, 
reasonable, and truth-loving. But this 
year Fanny goes to school. On Christ- 
mas Eve I went downstairs with a 
little parcel to the apartment where 
her family lives, and Fanny showed 
with pride the créche she had made 
impromptu by ransacking the nursery 
toy-box; with a dog bigger than the 
sheep and a Babe-Jesus bigger than 
the shepherd. For the Three Kings, 
she had dressed the dolls. Her mother 
smiled a little regretfully, to see how 
the human heart is stronger than the 
best theoretical education. 

Every traveller remembers how, in 
one of the most charming of the fres- 
coes at Assisi, "Giotto shows the first 
creche that S. Francis made. It is set 
behind the altar within the choir- 
screen, and while substantial friars 
are roaring out the carols, country- 
folk have crowded to the doorway to 
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gape and marvel, and the Saint is on 
his knees arranging the mise-en-scene. 
The incident is true. He filled a 
feeding-trough with straw and _bor- 
rowed a real baby for Christmas Eve; 
borrowed too, I fancy, the gentle 
heifer and little grey donkey that lies 
so quietly on either side, and there 
Brother Giles and Brother Leo and all 
the early brethren of the Order, sang 
the first Christmas Carols, perhaps, 
that ever were heard. The custom, it 
is said, spread from Umbria through- 
out Italy: but indeed it is the sort of 
custom that would spring up anywhere, 
like daisies and chicory by roadsides. 
The next thing known for certain is 
that when the Neapolitan humanist 
Sanazzaro had written his amazing 
artificial Latin poem on the Virgin 
Birth, De Partu Virginis, and had built 
and dedicated a church to the same 
Joyful Mystery, he installed in the 
crypt chapel there a set of figures of 
the presepie. This was polychrome 
sculpture in wood: Mary, Joseph and 
the Child, with the shepherds adoring; 
the greatest of Neapolitan sculptors, 
Giovanni da Nola, made them for 
him, and the only novelty was in the 
excellence of the work and the emi- 
nence of the artist. The Virgin and a 
few other bits of the group still linger 
there, in the crypt of the Madonna 
del Parto. There is said to be a com- 
plete presepio of later date, in the 
cathedral of Matera, carved in stone 
and coloured: but life-sized figures, 
after the early Renaissance, are rare. 
Meanwhile in Portugal the same 
thing is found. The poet Gil Vicente, 
in the earliest years of the sixteenth 
century, is writing Christmas Mys- 
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The figures of the Duke of Medinacoeli’s Nacimiento, 
packed away till next Christmas. 


teries that courtiers can act on Christ- 
mas Eve before the king and his wife 
and mother. In the play of the Three 
Kings, that was played on Twelfth 
Night of 1503, the royal parts were 
taken by gentlemen gorgeously arrayed, 
and those of shepherds by other gentle- 
men in frieze and sheepskins, imitating 
countrymen from the hills—there is 
nothing noteworthy for us in this; but 
in the play of the Sibyl Cassandra, 
that he wrote for the Christmas follow- 
ing, while the shepherd and _ shep- 
herdess and her aunts and uncles were 
all acted by court folk, at the right 
moment toward the close a curtain 
was suddenly withdrawn to reveal the 
figures of Mary and her Child, and 


hidden voices sang the angels’ song. 
Just so at Eleusis two millenniums 
before, when the worshippers were 
gathered all in the lighted shrine, a 
curtain was suddenly lifted and the 
Mother and Child were revealed. 

From the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth century, I suppose the practice 
was general,in England and through- 
out Europe, of showing the Christmas 
scene to the congregation, and even 
where Mystery plays were acted, they 
would hardly interfere. The Shep- 
herd’s Play at Coventry was like a 
dramatized presepio. The groups in 
churches included, besides the Holy 
Family, all the shepherds with their 
offerings, and angels making the an- 
nouncement where they watched their 
flocks by night; the Three Kings, their 
attendants and their gifts. These 
might be multiplied indefinitely. Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli’s fresco in the Riccardi 
Palace at Florence, covers three walls 
of the chapel with the long array of 
riders, outlandish men and exotic ani- 
mals. As early as 1335, when the 
Mystery of the Three Kings was 
played in Milan with a long procession 
through the streets, rich jewels and 
splendid costumes and strange beasts 
were all to be seen. The Mysteries 
supplied a sort of canon of tradition, 
set a standard of richness fer emulation 
at less expense; but though the créches 
and the plays reacted on each other, 
they never were precisely alike. At 
first the groups in the churches were 
simpler, afterwards they became more 
popular and anecdotic. The indispen- 
sable parts grew to be the grotto, the 
tavern, the announcement to shep- 
herds on a hill-side, and the procession 
of the Kings. 

Particularly in Spain and in Spanish 
Italy, that is, in Naples and Sicily, 
the custom was kept up; instinctively 
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The first Wise Man: King Gaspar (from the collection of the Duke of Medinacoeli). 


at first, then as a popular practice, after- 
wards as a matter of fashion. From a 
document preserved by chance we know 
that for the Christmas of 1661 the 
Confraternity of the Goldsmiths joined 
with the Friars of S. Paul’s, in Naples, 
to erect a presepio ‘‘wherein were eight 
persons in all, and an infinite number of 
jewels which wearied rather than satis- 
fied the view. ‘The Viceroy’s jewels 
were there, especially three diamonds 
which had been given by the Emperor 
to the count of Pefiaranda; the sheep 
were covered with pearls, and so wer2 
the shaggy coats and wallets of the 
shepherds. The quantity of emeralds 
shamed the true verdure, and there 
were some adorning the crown of the 
Mother of God and the diadem of S. 
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Joseph, who had also a sapphire on his 
breast.” 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury in Naples figures were made by 
such sculptors as Pietro and Giovanni 
Alamanni, Pietro Belverte, and Gio- 
vannida Nola. By the eighteenth cen- 
tury the pious custom of the confra- 
ternities and congregations was taken 
up by the families of the aristocracy 
and rich merchants. With the removal 
from church to palace and thence into 
private houses, the scale altered. The 
sacred persons and the shepherds are 
smaller but more numerous. ‘The real- 
istic intention grows stronger. Charles 
III of Bourbon formed of them a large 
set of genre scenes, illogical and charm- 
ing, arranged around the central Mys- 
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Shepherds in talk, who will soon hear the Angelic Message pe the collection of the Duke of Medinacoeli). 


tery of the Incarnation. A part of this 
collection is still in the palace at Ca- 
podimonte. He set it up with his own 
hands every year, with the help of his 
queen, Maria Amalia; she took delight 
in dressing the shepherds. His son 
Ferdinand I and his grandson Ferdi- 
nand II, in the castle of Caserta, kept 
up the custom; the costumes were real, 
rich and splendid, the shepherds and 
animals made of wood or terracotta. 
Nearly all the great eighteenth-century 
sculptors of Naples made these figures: 
the best was Giuseppe Sammartino, 
who died in 1793. He was especially 
happy in his hovering angels that hung 
by a thread above the sleeping shep- 
herds and the Mother and Child. Fran- 
cisco and Camillo Celebrano, and the 
Vassalo family, were also famous for 
special episodes or figures, and were 
more widely known for their shepherds 


and animals than for statues and other 
marble sculpture. Most of the artists 
employed in the porcelain works at 
Capodimonte, had a hand also in 
these. 

Lastly, when the age of revolution 
has passed, and the eighteenth-century 
life has disappeared forever, a final 
stage in the life-history of the presepio 
is reached. The scenes are neglected, 
scattered and broken up, and after a 
while they come to be collected again 
by amateurs. At the opening of the 
present century, Monsignor Sanfelice 
di Bagnuoli had a collection of about 
300 pieces: the hanging angels by Sam- 
martino, Celebrano, and Salvatore di 
Franco, the host of the tavern by 
Policoro, the gamesters by Franco, the 
violin-player by Gori. The finest parts 
are one group of peasants coming down 


a steep path, by Somma, Celebrano, 
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and Capelli, and the beggar with some 
shepherds awakened by the Gloria in 
excelsis by Sammartino and Celebrano; 
these have artistic merit of a high order. 
But there are other signed pieces—so 
to call them—a dog, an old goat, and 
a donkey by Vassalo, cows, calves, pigs 
and other animals by Schellino and 
Ciccio Gallo; there are, further, other 
bits of genre, each celebrated and 
prized—butcher’s meat, salads, fruit, 
bread, vegetables, tiny plates of 
Abruzzi pottery: there is everything 
under the sun. 

For all this there was, of course, a 
germ in Scripture, though small as the 
grain of mustard-seed. The assembling 
of the tribes for a census was inter- 
preted as a great annual fair, which 
gave the chance for all manner of folk 
and all sorts of action: there being no 
room in the inn, gave the chance to in- 
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troduce the inn and its occupants with 
the landlord. 

The Italian presepio has sometimes a 
richarchitectural background :a widear- 
caded palace front and staircase behind 
a market, or a vine-wreathed pergola, 
and, behind a public hall: or the Adora- 
tion of the Kings may take place before 
the broken apse and gaping arches of a 
ruined Roman temple, in accordance 
with the beautiful mediaeval symbol- 
ism; or the Virgin will be enthroned in 
what seems the apse of a baroque 
church, crowded with angels above and 
worshippers below. In poorer house- 
holds or in the declining age a mountain- 
side sufficed, of cork and moss, where a 
water-fall was simulated with spun- 
glass. 

Every European museum can show a 
few dusty Neapolitan figures in a glass 
case: the two at the Cluny, in Paris, 
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“A Shepherd with his Pipe,’’ modern work from Cata- 
lonia (after a photograph by E. H. Lowber). 


were a joy in my earlier years, and I 
came across one very like to these, 
though probably Portuguese, in an 
antiquity shop the other day in 
Lisbon. At the Bavarian Museum 
in Munich is a Slaughter of the In- 
nocents comprising 80 figures, which 
was made in 1700; and the Acad- 
emy in Madrid owns another piece 
on the same theme by a Madrid ar- 
tist called Ginés, which is fairly brutal 
but truly dramatic in its tragic power. 
At the museum of S. Martino above the 
city of Naples, the great scene of the 
Adoration fills one end of a room, 
screened off from the spectators by 
plate-glass which makes it impossible 
to photograph; the picture here pub- 
lished shows only a portion of it. The 
costumes are various, fanciful as those 
of a fancy-ball or an old-fashioned 
opera, and here they seem to be chiefly 
of the early nineteenth century, but 
some Neapolitan collections can show 


beautiful and typical sets of eighteenth- 
century dress. 

When Charles III of Bourbon came 
to mount the throne of Spain, in 1759, 
he brought with him his artists and 
his ways, though he must have found 
the institution already established. 
What was presepio in Naples, was 
nacimiento in Madrid. The difference 
in names is nothing and that in the 
composition is slight, but the temper 
is a little altered. The easy-going 
Neapolitan genre gets a dash of bitter- 
ness. A favourite episode, to be seen 
even to this day in every shop-window 
at Christmas-time, is the rejection 
at the hostelry: the tired Mary 
and Joseph, hesitating at the door, 
the insulting landlady screaming from 
a window, and the impudent host- 
ler slouching in the court-yard; the 
whole being at once racy and touch- 
ing. 

Two famous groups, yet complete 
and perfect, that have long been pre- 
served in Spain but are supposed to 
be Neapolitan in origin, are those of 
the Marquis of Alcafiices and of the 
Duke of Medinacoeli. The latter was 
shown by the Duchess for a charity 
during the war, and I am able to pub- 
lish some characteristic details as well 
as a view of the whole packed for safe 
storage into a glass case. The group 
of two shepherds conversing is like a 
bit out of the old comedies, the King 
too is a generalized type quite cos- 
mopolitan; but the boy and his donkey 
might be seen in any village street of 
Spain today. The explanation of the 
strong Spanish flavour in this as in so 
much Neapolitan work, is that for 
several centuries Naples was in certain 
ways literally a part of the Spanish 
dominion, not only politically from 
time to time, but all the time, psycho- 
logically and socially. 
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The nacimiento of the Duchess of 
Parcent that was exhibited in Madrid 
for the relief of the wretched children 
of Central Europe, is supposed to have 
been made in the Spanish Netherlands. 
The aristocratic convent of the Des- 
calzas Reales, the most distinguished 
in the capital and perhaps in Spain, 
possesses a charming set of figures 
with a painted background like stage 
scenery ; under a sort of summer-house 
the holy figures kneel, soldiery issue 
from a painted city-gate on the left 
and descend free-standing and palpa- 
ble; shepherdesses with rose-garlands 
and gilded crooks, like Watteau dolls, 
are escorted by swains in smocks and 
little caps, from the right-hand en- 
trance. The great Murcian sculptor, 
Zarcilla (1707-1783), executed a monu- 
mental scene of 556 figures, which is 
still in existence, but I think in private 
hands. This could have been carved 
about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Elaborate and celebrated com- 
positions once belonged to the Old 
Pretender of Spain, D. Carlos, and his 
brother D. Francisco; they were ruined 
in the crash of the royal fortunes, but 
at Soto de Algete, it is said, are still 
preserved a great number of wooden 
horses more than 18 inches high, and 
with them the tradition that there a 
part of the Christmas Mystery was a 
bull-fight. For Isabel II and the Prin- 
cess Maria Luisa Fernanda, well within 
the nineteenth century, the figures 
were sculptured by the artist Leon Gil 
de Palacio. It is a far cry from the 
eighteenth-century domesticity of 
Charles III to the diversions of Isabel 
II, but it is pleasant to think of inno- 
cent child’s play at Christmas in the 
palace between the little princess and 
the too-beautiful and impetuous queen. 

Already it has been said how the 
groups of figures in the beginning were 
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Flamenco or Gypsy Types, originating in the Abruzzi 
(after a photograph by E. H. Lowber). 


but the plastic representation of the 
sacred Mysteries that were played in 
the churches, and has been suggested 
how the art of painting may sometimes 
have borrowed from them as it must 
have lent to them often. But a closer 
affinity may be seen with a feature of 
the religious life peculiar to Spain, the 
pasos or groups relating the Passion 
that are carried through the streets on 
men’s shoulders in Holy Week. All 
travellers have told of seeing them pass 
at Seville, but every town has its own. 
A famous set at Murcia was carved by 
the sculptor Zarcilla in the eighteenth 
century; the greater number of those 
at Valladolid in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth, and they are now in the Mu- 
seum there. In most towns, throughout 
the year the images are kept in chapels 
specially their own, and often they 
are highly revered. They are always 
large, and they are always visible, 
whether in a church or in the private 
chapel of a confraternity: in these two 
respects they differ from the nacimien- 
tos, little, pretty things, packed up, 
taken out for a fortnight, and put 
away again like toys too precious for 
every day. It is as though when the 
plastic impulse had produced these 
two branches, one for Christmas and 
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one for Easter, they divided and grew 
quite unlike: the Easter figures realistic 
and terribly earnest, emotional to the 
uttermost point of endurance; the 
Christmas fanciful, small and playful, 
fit for the Child whom they celebrate. 

Every church in Spain, indeed, pos- 
sesses some such imagery, to bring out 
and arrange in chapel or aisle: the fig- 
ures are usually modern and often com- 
monplace enough. There is a fair on 
S. Lucy’s day in Barcelona, outside 
the chapel of the cathedral dedicated 
to S. Lucy, which is almost given over 
to the blind, for she is their patroness; 
and as her day falls on the 14th of 
December, Christmas is in the air, and 
every booth and stall is piled with 
nacimientos, very humble littie things 
for the most part, of cork and moss and 
pasteboard, with Noah’s Ark figures, 
made perhaps by the poor patient 
blind men. Every shop window in 
Seville or Toledo is crowded with 
images : Kings on horseback and negrodes 
on camels; other Kings standing or 
kneeling with crown or coffer; shepherds 
in every attitude, and other country 
folk with homely offerings of bread 
and fruit and milk and wine. There 
are sheep and dogs, there are drovers 
and laundresses. Here and there, I am 
sorry to say, there are pseudo-oriental 
types and costumes that reek of the 
Place S. Sulpice, and might be taken 
from Tissot’s picture-Bible; but these 
are few. The best of the figures are 
made by a Catalan firm up on the edge 
of the Pyrenees: a shepherd with his 
pipe, a woodcutter with his faggot, a 
herdsman with his dog, are charming 
pieces, shaped from wood and softly 
coloured; others, smaller and cheaper, 


are cast in plaster. Some of these I am 
able to show; the broken toys that 
served to amuse a sick child. 

In certain of them the types are very 
marked, with sheepskin jacket, short 
trousersand high boots, with hanging left 
locks under a broad hat. When ques- 
itoned in Madrid, the shop-keeper said 
they were Andalusians; in Seville, that 
they were flamenco or gypsy, peasantry 
from Granada; but Granada in turn re- 
pudiated them. The truth is probably 
that they are peasants from the Abruzzi, 
akin to those that in our grandfathers’ 
day in Rome lay about on the steps of 
the Spanish Stairs, waiting to be hired 
as artists’ models; and that for these 
nacimientos the type came into Spain, 
—who shall say how long ago? 

One other link with the stage should 
not go unmarked before this brief study 
is ended. On the East Coast of Spain 
till very lately, and perhaps still in 
places out of the way, you could see a 
kind of puppet-show of the Gospel 
story, with a Relator who sang or re- 
cited, to the guitar, sometimes in Span- 
ish, sometimes in the Limousin tongue 
of that region, hymns to the Virgin 
Maria Sanctissima, denunciations of 
Herod the Tetrarch, or expostulations 
against the cruelty of the inn-keeper, 
who appeared at a window, little lamp 
in hand, to refuse shelter to the Holy 
Wayfarers. Belénes—Bethlehems— 
these shows were called, and the mana- 
ger, the belemero; so the whirligig of 
time brings about his revenges, and 
what was once a Mystery-play in 
church is now a puppet-play in the 
square. So Goethe once saw Faust in a 
puppet-show. 


Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 
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NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK GALLERIES 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


Winter Exhibition of the National Academy of Design 


Art knows no boundary lines, but testators and juries of award do, and this accounts for the 
fact that Carl Rungius’ painting, ‘“‘Fall Round-Up,” did not retain first prize at the winter 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design. Two days after awarding him the Altman 
prize of $1,000 the jury found out that, while the artist is a native of Germany, Mr. Altman’s 
will provided that the two prizes bearing his name must be given in each instance to a picture 
by “an American-born artist.” And therefore Ernest L. Blumenschein, whose name is more 
Teutonic in flavor than that of Rungius, though he was born in Pittsburgh in 1874, was awarded 
the chief honor for ‘‘Superstition.” 

Then there had to be a general rearrangement of all the awards at the big show, which opened 
its doors to the public Saturday, November 19th, with 452 works on display. But first, as to 
the merits of the two pictures. ‘‘Fall Round-Up” is so thoroughly American that a beholder 
might think its creator had lived among cowboys all his life. It seems to exude the sweat of 
horses and the odor of leather saddles. Two mounted cattlemen are on the spur of a hill over- 
looking a broad valley, wherein dying vegetation gives splotches of yellow, with maroon sug- 
gestions of cattle appearing in the distance, and a blue sky arching over all. It is deft, it is 
colorful, but Mr. Rungius was born in Germany, and did not come to America until he was 
twenty-five, which was in 1894. 

Mr. Blumenschein is a member of the ‘“Taos Society,” with headquarters in New Mexico 
and, in an ethnological sense, his picture of ‘‘Superstition’’ is more American than that of Rungius, 
for Indian life is its theme. An old and toothless Indian, with drooping jaw, holds on his lap 
a pottery jar. Out of one hole in the jar rises a little wraith of an Indian, and from another 
comes a wisp of growing grain. The background is composed of broadly indicated Taos mo- 
tives; crude dull reds and browns, characteristic colorings of the Southwest, predominate. 

The second Altman prize of $500 was originally awarded to Mr. Blumenschein, but when 
he was given ‘‘first’”” some one else had to receive “‘second.’’ Arthur P. Spear, a Boston artist, 
who had been awarded the Isidor medal for the best figure composition by an American artist 
35 years of age or under, was then made the recipient of the $500 for his picture called ‘“The 
Sunrise.”’ It is a fanciful composition, showing three air sprites afloat in a nebulous sea, holding 
at their finger tips a yellow green globe which turns to golden red where a section of it appears 
just above the horizon. 

The Isidor gold medal was, in turn, awarded anew, this time to George Laurence Nelson 
for ‘“The White Vase,” an old Colonial fireplace scene, depicting a young woman seated at a 
table, with flowers in profusion about her. It is both colorful and restrained. 

. No more rearrangement of prizes was necessary, and the others will stand as at first announced. 
But future juries of award will be more careful, and the council of the National Academy is 
now considering points of possible trouble. For instance, if Rungius had first seen the light 
of day in Canada or Costa Rica, would he have been considered ‘‘American-born?’”’ Perhaps 
only the Supreme Court in Washington, D. C., could decide that. 

But art lovers will be glad that there was no change in the award of the Carnegie prize of 
$500 to Charles S. Chapman’s ‘Forest Primeval,” as it is the most meritorious of all the prize 
pictures. Broad, massive, with elemental strength, it is yet full of imaginative quality. ‘Trees 
growing against a background of immense rocks make up the composition. 

A still life of admirable decorative quality is ““The Tang Jar,” by Dorothy Ochtman, which 
won the Julia A. Shaw memorial prize of $300 for the most meritorious painting by an American 
woman. A jar of cool Chinese blue is shown against a warm background, complemented by a 
little porcelain figure with reddish hues. 

Last year John F. Folinsbee won the Carnegie prize, and this year he captured the J. Francis 
Murphy memorial prize for the best landscape by an artist less than 41 years of age. ‘High 
River” is a precious bit of pearly color. 


’ 
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‘John Lane of London,” by Ernest Ipsen, a portrait of the well-known publisher, is not;only 
spontaneous but it has extraordinary resemblance. It is not strange that the Proctor prize 
of $200 for portraiture should have been won by so admirable a handling of line and color. 

Both beauty and strength dignify the George Rogers Clark monument by Robert I. Aitken, 
which won the Elizabeth Watrous gold medal. It is a group depicting an incident in the North- 
western explorations of the distinguished Virginian, and is the original sketch of the monument 
recently unveiled at Charlottesville. ‘The Prairie Fire,” by Joseph M. Lore, the winner of 
the Helen Foster Barnett prize for the best sculpture by an American under thirty-five, is a 
group of wild and spirited horses, frightened by oncoming flames. 

The late Abbott H. Thayer’s ‘‘Portrait of a Lady”’ is given the place of honor in the Vander- 
bilt Gallery. It is a large canvas representative of the best of Thayer’s work. The Academy 
exhibition will last until December 19. 


Annual Exhibition of the New Soctety of Artists 


Art lovers will probably find more real enjoyment at the third annual exhibition of the New 
Society of Artists (until December 15) than at the winter show of the National Academy. There 
is much more spirit, verve and dash to it, and one does not have to flounder through shoals of 
mediocrity to land upon a fair vista of colorful charm. 

If last year’s display by this society was somewhat of an artistic failure, this year’s promises 
to be anything but that. The members seem to have sent their best work, thus keeping the 
agreement they made with Mrs. W. B. Force when she undertook the management of the show. 
Thirty-eight painters and sculptors, nearly all of whom are well-known, contribute 110 works. 

There are so many good things that the difficulty is to choose those that should be specially 
mentioned. Eugene Speicher’s ‘Southern Slav’”’ is striking both for its color and its character- 
ization, and his ‘“Young Girl’s Portrait’ is a decorative piece that charms and satisfies. 

Ernest Lawson’s ‘Windy Day’”’ is full of the exhilarating atmospheric qualities for which he 
has become famous. He has a larger canvas, ‘Summer Landscape,” that is not so good. Hayley 
Lever has four pictures, the best of which is ‘“Wind,’’ almost as breezy as its title. 

On the wall nearby, George Luks tries to take the joy out of life, and strangely enough he 
calls his canvas ‘The Joy of Living.’’ The subject is a miserable blind woman, and as all things 
are relative, perhaps she does find some joy in merely not being dead, but the spectator views 
the thing with no feeling of exuberation. Maurice Sterne sent a dark, post-impressionistic 
South Sea subject, with native figures in an unusual composition. 

Like a stark wind that stirs the blood on an early winter day is Rockwell Kent’s ‘“November,”’ 
a plateau with antelopes running, arched by a cold, prismatic sky. Robert Henri contributes 
three pictures, among them ‘‘Helen,” a nude, whose body is rhythmic with warm and pulsing 
flesh tones. George Bellows is represented by ‘My Mother,” and ‘Katherine Rosen.” Leon 
Kroll has a noteworthy canvas in ‘‘Spring,”’ and Gifford Beals’ ‘“‘Fishermen at Morning”’ and 
Reynolds Beal’s ‘Southern Seas’’ are outstanding works. 

Jerome Myers’ ‘‘August Night’ is rich, almost antique, in finish. Gari Melchers displays 
his recently developed love of bright color in the large ‘‘Easter Morning” and the smaller ‘‘Mother 
and Child,’’ departing in all but choice of subject from the modern Dutch formula. Jonas Lie 
is dynamic in “Sycamores in Storm,” with its naturalistic hues of green and purple gray. William 
Glackens seems more Renoir-like than ever in ‘Fruit’? and ‘‘Child in Chinese Dress.” Van 
Dearing Perrine has a decorative set of three Palisades landscapes. 

Both satiric and pictorially strong is Guy Pene du Bois’ ‘‘New York Girls,” and it stands out 
from most of the other canvases in its pictorial effect. Other painters represented are John 
Sloan with ‘‘East at Sunset,’’ and Maurice Prendergast, Joseph Pennell, Childe Hassam, Albert 
Sterner, Robert Chanler, Paul Dougherty, Randall Davey, Frederick Frieseke and Samuel 
Halpert. 

Edmond Quinn is among the sculptors who have sent good works, and the others are Mahonri 
Young, Gertrude V. Whitney, Chester Beach, Stirling Calder, J. E. Fraser, Gaston Lachaise, 
Andrew O'Connor and F. G. R. Roth. 
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“The Meet,” water color drawing by W. J. Hays. 


Hays’ Water Colors and Prints at the Brown-Robertson Galleries 


Color, spirit and modernity mark the water colors and prints of William J. Hays, at the Brown- 
Robertson Galleries. Modernity? What could be more modern than a fox-hunting party 
with automobiles scattered about in the background? And the horses, dogs, riding habits and 
landscapes in his set of four prints under the title of “With Hounds in Dutchess County,” are 
so American, so up-State New Yorkish, that no one can truly say that the artist has followed 
English models in his work. 

The Millbrook Hunt is the theme of Mr. Hays’ series, and the successive stages of the hunt 
are shown in prints called ‘“The Meet,” ““The First Flight,’ ‘Full Cry” and ‘‘Run to Earth.” 
The little village of Mabbittsville, New York, is the scene of the first, and the countryside nearby 
furnishes the settings for the others. ‘The sparse second growth of timber in the final scene could 
be identified by anyone who has ever been in Northern New York. The art world is familiar 
with English fox-hunting prints, but this is the first series ever brought out in America, and it 
is gratifying that the pictures should so well reflect the phase of life with which they deal. 

Oil paintings by the artist include ‘“The Edge of Cover,”’ a landscape subtle in tone, with the 
figures incidental. Another fox-hunting set is shown among his water colors, but this has not 
been reproduced in print form as yet. 


The Two “Blue Boys” 
Henry Watrous, former secretary of the National Academy, suggests that the two ‘Blue 


Boys’”’ be exhibited side by side in identical frames without any mark that would serve to betray 
which is the one from the collection of the Duke of Westminster, now the property of Henry 
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“The Blue Boy,’’ by Thomas Gainsborough, from the collection of the Duke of Westminster, now the .j 
property of Henry E. Huntington. 





“Portrait of a Man,” by Frans Hals, purchased for $150,000 by John McCormack from the Reinhardt Galleries, 
New York. From the collection of Count Zamoyski, Polish Ambassador to France. 
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E. Huntington, and which is the Fuller-Hearn picture. The latter, which has been for some time 
in this country, has been the subject of endless controversy, both in regard to its merit in com- 
parison with the original and also as to whose brush duplicated the famous Gainsborough. 
Some claim that both were painted by the master and that the second is an aven greater achieve- 
ment than the first. Others maintain that it is the work of John Hoppner, who copied the 
original in order to oblige a patron. That the Westminster ‘‘Blue Boy”’ is the work of Gains- 
borough has never been questioned. 

It is said that the painting of the picture was the result of a dispute between Gainsborough and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in which the latter insisted that the dominant tone of a painting should 
never be blue. Although it is not known with certainty who is the subject, it is thought to be 
Jonathan Buttall, son of a wealthy ironmonger, and the year in which it was painted was about 
1770. 

Reynolds’ *‘Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse’’ which was purchased by Sir Joseph Duveen 
for a French connoisseur from the collection of the Duke of Westminster at the same time as 
the ‘““Blue Boy”’ is to be presented to the Louvre. It is well as the ‘Blue Boy,” will be exhibited 
in this country sometime in the next few months. 


Frans Hals’ “Portrait of a Man”’ 


Among the art treasures of Europe that have recently made their way to American owners 
is the ‘Portrait of a Man’’ by Frans Hals which has been purchased by John McCormack from 
the collection in the ‘“‘Blue Palace’ at Warsaw belonging to Count Maurice Zamoyski, Polish 
ambassador to France. This portrait, which belongs to the latest period of Hals’ art, is in the 
black and white tones with which he developed so much fluidity of expression. The subject, 
a man of middle age who might have been one of the painter’s boon companions in the taverns 
he loved to frequent and which were his ruin, might be classed in the group of portraits that 
reflect various stages of merriment, such as ‘“The Laughing Cavalier’ and the ‘‘Portrait of the 
Artist with his Second Wife.’’ While the smile in this instance is not so broad, it is nevertheless 
clearly suggested and is an example of the artist’s ability to catch the expression of a moment 
and record it definitely. 

It is much to the credit of Frans Hals that the finest examples of his work date from the period 
of his greatest poverty. He had supported his wife and ten children with some success until 
1652 when the suit of a baker to whom he was indebted made him penniless. It has been sug- 
gested that the painter’s predilection for black and white tones might have been the result of 
the costliness of lakes and carmines. Yet if this were true, it resulted in making a virtue of 
necessity for he developed a mode of expression in which the suggestion of color was more telling 
than the actual use of it. 


Sir John Watson Gordon’s “‘Contemplation”’ at the Fearson Galleries 


Sir John Watson Gordon, whose ‘‘Contemplation” is among the old masters at the Fearon 
Galleries, is a painter who has not been given his just due in view of the fact that so many of 
his portraits have been erroneously labeled, ‘Sir Henry Raeburn.” This has been the result 
of the great similarity in the work of these contemporary Scotch portrait painters, and since 
neither of the two ever attached his signature to a painting, it has been impossible in many cases 
to distinguish one from the other. 

Gordon’s family intended him for the army but he chose an artistic career and his preference 
was for historical subjects. The necessity of earning a living turned him to portraiture, a field 
in which he was so successful that on the death of Raeburn in 1823 he became the chief portrait 
painter in all Scotland, had a hand in the founding of the Royal Scottish Academy, and became 
its president in 1850, receiving his knighthood at the same time. 

The rich shadows of ‘‘Contemplation’’ are only a foil to the warm, almost radiant flesh tones 
of the subject and the pale golden curve of the leaves of the book on her lap. It is marked by 
that solid modelling of the human flesh which was Raeburn’s contribution to art. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


General Meeting of the Archeological Institute of America 


_ The twenty-third General Meeting of Archaeological Institute of America will be held in con- 
junction with the American Philological Association at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, on December 28-30, 1921. ‘The Annual Meeting of the Council of the Institute will 
be held during this period. Members of the Institute and others who wish to present papers at 
the meeting are requested to inform Professor W. B. Dinsmoor, General Secretary, pro tem., 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


The American School in France for Prehistoric Studies 


The American School in France for Prehistoric Studies has completed its first term’s work in 
Charente, Dordogne, Corréze, and the French Pyrénées. Professor George Grant MacCurdy 
of Yale University, Director of the School, has returned to Paris for the winter term and, with 
Mrs. MacCurdy, is at Hotel Mont-Fleuri. Before leaving Angouléme, Professor MacCurdy 
was elected a Corresponding Member of the Société Archéologique et Historique de la Charente. 


University of Pennsylvania Excavations at Beisan 


Dr. W. F. Albright, Director of the American School for Oriental Research in Jerusalem re- 
cently visited the excavations conducted by Clarence S. Fisher for the University of Pennsylvania 
at Beisan. He writes: The most elaborate work has naturally been carried on in Arab and By- 
zantine levels, uncovering a Byzantine church, Greek, Arabic and Hebrew inscriptions, besides, 
a set of bronze utensils belonging to the church, which had been concealed in a pit. Just below 
the Byzantine level, however, Fisher found an Egyptian stéle, which had been removed from its 
original place lower down in the mount, and used for building purposes. It is a stéle of native 
basalt, now two metres high, but about two and a half metres in height before the top was sawed 
off. The twenty lines of the inscription are nearly all intact, but the surface is so badly weathered 
that very little can now be made out. There are two cartouches, the one at the beginning 
contains the prenomen of Rameses II. 

The depth of debris in the mound of Tell el-Hosn is still uncertain. A depth of twenty metres 
from the top has been reached in one place, bringing to light Caananite brick walls, and burial 
places from between 1800 and 1500 B. C., but the character of the core is still doubtful. The 
age of the remains is identified by the ceramic deposits found, by the potsherds, which are late 
First Canaanite, by the scarabs, which are of the Twelfth Dynasty type, and by potsherds of the 
Hyksos type, one jar-handle bearing the impression of a seal, which seems to me almost certainly 
Hyksos, though the cartouche is probably not royal. 

An interesting find has recently been made at Tell Nebi Mendeh, the ancient Kadesh in the 
Orontes of a stéle of Sethos I. 


Stonehenge 


A good deal of interesting work has been done recently at Stonehenge. It is suggested that the 
date of construction is more recent than was supposed, and an examination has proved that some 
of the stones could only have been lowered into position from above. It is clear, therefore, that 
the architects of Stonehenge were equal to the task of raising stones weighing five or six tons or 
more, into the air, and setting them on the uprights with perfect precision. It does not seem to 
have been possible to do this by means of levers, or inclined planes of earth; the monument, 
therefore, argues much greater mechanical efficiency than had been hitherto supposed. 

The latest theories as to the date and interpretation of the circular group of monoliths 
at Stonehenge were discussed by Wallace N. Stearns in his illustrated article on “Stonehenge 
Revisited,” ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. ix, pp. 119-128 (March, 1920). 
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The National Peace Carillon Proposed by the Arts Club of Washington 


Mr. William Gorham Rice, author of ‘The Carillons of Belgium after the Great War” (ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, August 1921), and of various books and magazine articles concerning tower music, 
is active in promoting the plan for a National carillon at Washington as a National Memorial of 
the Great War. During the year 1921 he has given his lecture advocating this plan about twenty 
times. The Arts Club of Washington heard him last February, and large and appreciative 
audiences have listened to the lecture in New York at the Century Club, in Philadelphia at the 
College Club, and a second time in the Foyer of the Academy of Music, in Boston, in Cambridge, 
in Albany at the Historical Society, at the Fort Orange Club, and at Chancellors Hall where the 
lecture was before the State officers and civil service employees, at Cortland, New York, at Matta- 
poisett, Massachusetts, and at several other places. Mr. Rice expects soon to speak at Princeton, 
New Jersey, and at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. It is probable also that he will give an address 
before officials and others at Ottawa, Canada, during the winter, where it is proposed to install 
a carillon in the new tower of the Houses of Parliament. 

The original Carillon Committee of the Arts Club of Washington, which originated and pro- 
mulgated the idea of the National Peace Carillon has just completed the incorporation of the 
project, and the new Board of Trustees will be announced in our next number. 


Biennial Exhibition of the Corcoran Gallery of Art 


The eighth Biennial Exhibition of contemporary American oil paintings in the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art will open December 17 and continue until January 22, 1922. It promises to be 
the best of the many notable exhibitions held under the auspices of the Corcoran Gallery. The 
jury of award consists of Frank W. Benson, Chairman; Gifford Beal, Charles H. Davis, 
Victor Higgins and Joseph T. Pearson, Jr. A complete and profusely illustrated review of 
the exhibition, prepared by Mr. Virgil Barker, will appear in the January issue of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY. Since the last exhibition ex-Senator Clark has given the Corcoran one hundred 
thousand dollars to perpetuate the three W. A. Clark prize awards amounting to $5,000 that 
have become a conspicuous feature of the exhibition. 


The Benjamin West Exhibition at The Art Alliance, Philadelphia 


One of the most notable exhibitions of art ever held in Philadelphia is that devoted to the works 
of Benjamin West now being held at the Art Alliance, Philadelphia. No such collection of paint- 
ings by West has ever been gathered together before in America, and the collection not only 
reaches the highest artistic level in the matter of West’s portraits so little known to the public 
but represents a money value reaching into the hundreds of thousands. One gallery is given over 
to the portraits and historical paintings by West and the other to engravings and sketches, a com- 
plete set of engraved portraits of West being represented, while a large number of engravings after 
subjects by West will be shown, and nearly one hundred and forty sketches in pencil, ink, sepia, 
and pastel are also one of the extraordinary features of the exhibition. In addition to some of the 
more famous portraits and historical paintings, the second oil painting ever painted by West, 
which represents his earliest efforts when he was not yet in his teens, is shown in the shape of a 
landscape, with boats, people bathing, cattle, trees and a varied perspective. The best known 
collectors of the country have lent their famous West pictures, and Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia are represented in the exhibition with examples of West’s art never before shown. One 
of the novelties is a replica by West of his famous historical painting, ‘‘Death of Wolfe” which 
was accredited by no less person than Sir Joshua Reynolds as having revolutionized historic 
painting. The greatest novelty perhaps being West’s original battle piece, the famous marine, 
“The Battle of La Hogue,” painted on slate, which is a prototype of naval battles and seascanes_ 
which became very popular in the nineteenth century and which suggests in color effects 2° 
wards developed by Turner. ," 

In view of the issue raised recently by Cecilia Beaux as to our lacks in the matter of a national 
school the fact that this exhibition shows that the American school of Portraiture and Historical 
Paintings had its roots far in the past is not the least significant thing about its timeliness. 

The January number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will present a review of the exhibition, with 
numerous illustrations, by Harvey M. Watts, of the editorial staff of the Public Ledger. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Art Principles, with special reference to 
Painting, together with Notes on the Illusions 
produced by the Painter, by Ernest Govett. New 
York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The quality of this book may be accurately 
gauged from a summary of the succession of 
ideas set forth in the long Introduction. 

After a definition of the writer’s conception of 
art (1-2) and the demolishment in a single 
paragraph of all previous aesthetic systems (3), 
it affirms that artistic development depends 
entirely upon freedom of thought (4-6) and 
that ‘‘no higher reaches in art are attainable 
than those already achieved”’ mn. * 
the decline in Grecian art resulted purely and 
simply from a lessened demand”’ (10); that in 
Renaissance art “‘ was due entirely to Raphael’s 
achievements’’ (11). No work of art has ever 
been produced by inspiration (14-16), nor is 
any such work influenced by its creator’s 
character and temperament (16-17). Varia- 
tions in an artist’s works are due to lack of 
balance between his powers of imagination and 
execution (18-21). The genius starts life with 
unusually sensitive nerves or imagination, or 
both, transmitted by inheritance (21-23), but 
more is due to hard work than to the original 
endowment (24). In painting it is particularly 
easy for charlatanism to make headway 
(26-28); but no successful movement of this 
nature is known before the Sprezzatura of the 
later seventeenth century, of which modern Im- 
pressionism is a revival (29-33). This move- 
ment, sacrificing form to color, “invites us to 
eliminate the understanding” (34), and so 
“limits . . . art to the feeblest form” (35). 
It is responsible for “‘the crude experiments of 
Cézanne, the vagaries of Van Gogh, the puer- 
ilities of Matisse’’ (37); “ the leading 
critics of every country have ignored or directly 
condemned it as an immature form of art”’ (38). 
It erroneously propagates “ the broad manner of 
painting’’ (38-40), and exalts both Rembrandt 
and Velasquez to a rank which they do not 
deserve (40-44). And the final trouble with 


Impressionism is that it attempts to place . 


landscape on a higher level than it really is 
(44-5c). Altogether, art is in a bad way 
tr gh too great a reliance upon mere color 


.suiy book introduced by such a farrago is not 
likely to speak very much to the point on the 
principles of art, and a patient reading fully 
verifies this surmise. 
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All the fine arts imitate nature (Chap. I). 
Except in music and architecture, “the higher 
the aesthetic value in a particular sphere of art; 
the more rapidly is the beauty therein recog- 
nized”’ (Chap. II). Except in music, ‘the 
higher the beauty the larger is the 
number of persons recognizing it’”’ and ‘the 
supreme test of the aesthetic value of a work, 
is general opinion’? (Chap. III)—which two 
propositions afford a superb example of reason- 
inginaclosed circle. ‘The arts of poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and fiction are delimited (Chap. 
IV), their edges being cut as sharp as if they 
were all meant to fit into one big picture-puzzle 
called art. Then paintings are classified into 
seven grades of worth determined by subject- 
matter (Chap. V); the classification begins 
with “sacred, mythological, and symbolical 
subjects,”’ descends through the level on which 
are ‘‘landscape, flowers, fine plumaged birds, 
and certain symmetrical animal forms” to the 
depth of ‘‘the simplest formal decoration.” 
In art only the human form can be idealized 
and ‘‘the progression towards similar ideals 
has all the force of law’’ (Chap. VI). 

In three plates the author attempts to prove 
this last assertion by substituting, in three 
famous paintings of the Madonna, three female 
heads from other pictures. The most striking 
substitution is that of the girl’s head in Frago- 
nard’s The Pursuit for the head of the Sistine 
Madonna (plate 8), and the visible result is the 
best possible refutation of the whole argument. 

‘The main body of the book (Chaps. VII-XI, 
inclusive) consists of a glorification of the “old 
masters’ as the only proper guides now and 
evermore. But the things that fill these 
hundred pages are not the principles em- 
bodied in their works so much as recipes based 
upon trivial details of their practice. 

Thus this egregious product of pedantry 
proceeds its weary length, vitiated by a false 
conception of art as something fit only for 
storage in museums and for a cataloguing of its 
surface mannerisms. The author professes a 
diffidence in putting forth his book; one regrets 
that his diffidence was not strong enough to 
make him withhold it altogether. It can give 
no pleasure to any living lover of living art; 
only a reviewer can obtain from it a pleasure, 
which he would willingly forego, at censuring 
an obnoxious performance. The book has 
nothing to say about art principles and entirely 
too much to say about art nonsense. 

VIRGIL BARKER. 
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Furniture of the Pilgrim 
Century 
By WALLACE NUTTING 


T WILL contain 1000 reproductions of photo- 

graphs of furniture made in this country from 
native woods in the period 1620 to 1720 with de- 
scriptions—the most complete record available. 
As it is a very expensive work to print the prob- 
ability is that there will not be another edition 
and we advise immediate consideration by all 
wishing to own a copy. 


Sample pages showing paper, text, illustrations 
and contents of this sumptuous work will be sent 
on request. 


PRICE $15.00 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
Publishers 
212 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 








SAAZIA 


UNITED HOP TRADING CO. 


LIMITED 
Saaz, Czecho-Slovakia Nuremberg, Germany 
New York, 136 Water Street 


—FOR SALE— 


Collection of 700 INDIAN ARROW 
HEADS framed under glass 











ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
BOUND VOLUMES—BACK NUMBERS 


A complete set of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY should 
find a place in every school, college and public library, and 
in the homes of all people of culture. 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Vols. I and II complete, 
July, 1914-November, 1915, nine numbers, may be ob- 
tained unbound for $3.00; bound in cloth, $5.50; in morocco, 
$6.50. Vol. III-IV (1916), V-VI (1917), VII (1918), VIII 
(1919), may be had unbound for $3.co; bound in cloth, 
$6.00; in morocco, $6.50 each. Vols. I-XII may be ob- 
tained unbound for $25.00, bound in cloth for $40.00; in 
morocco, $50.00. Single numbers, unbound, 50 cents each. 
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The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 











Furniture of the Pilgrim Century 1620-1720, 
including Colonial Utensils and Hardware. 
By Wallace Nutting. Boston, Marshall Jones 
Company, 1921. Pp. 587. Illustrated. $15.00 


The interest in early American wooden 
furniture is of recent growth. Many persons 
who formerly collected Sheraton and Hepple- 
white and Chippendale types have gone still 
further back to the Dutch period, and re- 
cently—perhaps stirred by the spirit of 
patriotism—many have been collecting early 
American furniture taking an interest in what 
the first and second generations of settlers 
had. So the present book is very timely and 
will prove of great interest to all who have a 
fondness for the art of Colonial times. Noth- 
ing is shown here that was not or could not 
have been made in America before the time 
of the Cabriole leg except the gateleg table 
and pine cupboards. The book is by a man 
who has already: made a great name for him- 
self for preserving Colonial houses and their 
furniture. The book is beautifully printed 
and keeps up the high standard that we have 
already learned to associate with the Marshall 
Jones Company. There are nearly a thousand 
illustrations from photographs which have 
been taken by the author himself. Most have 
hitherto been unpublished, and a very large 
number of the pieces of furniture have never 
been illustrated before. The book, then, is 
not merely for commercial purposes but is an 
actual contribution to archaeology because of 
the many new examples of chests, cupboards, 
chairs, beds, tables, clocks, utensils, etc. It 
certainly will create a love for such furniture 
and will show the importance of preserving 
the specimens of the above types. Some 
museums already collect such things but Mr. 
Nutting thinks that many opportunities have 
been neglected by big museums and hopes 
that ‘‘a grain of love for our early history may 
sometime sprout in the powers that be, that 
for millions expended on museum material a 
wee fraction may be allotted to the unique 
belongings of the settlers of America.’ We 
are much indebted to the author for the 
numerous photographs but we often wish that 
illustrations of the originals as well as copies 
had been published. So the original Brewster 
chair which is preserved in Pilgrim Hall at 
Plymouth has not been reproduced, and the 
copies and adaptations reproduced differ in 
many respects from the original. As _ the 
title of the book limits it to furniture of the 
Pilgrim century, the author could easily have 
included more of the original furniture and 
left out some of the Puritan furniture which 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


ASSOS 


Drawings and Photographs of the Buildings 
and Objects Discovered During the 
Excavations of 1881, 1882, 1883 
py 

JosEpH T. CLARKE 
Francis H. Bacon 
Rosert KoLDEWEY 
Edited with explanatory notes, by 
Francis H. Bacon 
Published for The Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America 
By a Committee originally consisting of 
CuHaArRLEs Extior Norton 
JoHN WILLIAMS WHITE 
Francis H. Bacon 
WILLIAM Fenwick Harris 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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The magnificent volume is now ready in 
a portfolio, the five parts together. 

Five hundred and twenty-five copies have 
been printed. Subscriptions for the remain- 
ing two hundred and forty copies will be re- 
ceived at 


FORTY DOLLARS EACH. 


The rate to original subscribers remains 
twenty-five dollars. The book will not be 
reprinted. Cheques should be sent to 


WILLIAM FENWICK HARRIS, 
8 MERCER CIRCLE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 








he brings in. However, the book can be very 
highly recommended to both laymen and 
scholars, and interest in it ought to be great 
at this time when we are celebrating in so 
many different ways the tercentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrim fathers. There is only 
one regret, namely, that a book so luxuriously 
printed on such good paper with such excellent 
illustrations should have a text written in 
such English as one does not expect from a 
graduate of Harvard. 

The Johns Hopkins University. D. M. R. 


Thought and expression in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, by Henry Osborn Taylor. Vols. I, II, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1920. 
$9.00. 


This is the fourth work in the masterful 
series on the history of culture by the author of 
“Ancient Ideals,” “The Classical Heritage of 
the Middle Ages”’ and ‘““The Mediaeval Mind.” 
He avoids the term Renaissance usually applied 
to this sixteenth century because of its popular 
implication that the culture of this period was 
of an original character, reverting to the remote 
past, rather than a gradual growth out of the 
Middle Ages. 

The purpose of the author is to give an in- 
tellectual survey of the sixteenth century, to 
set forth “‘the human susceptibilities and facul- 
ties of this alluring time, its tastes, opinions, 
and appreciations, as they expressed themselves 
in scholarship and literature, in philosophy 
and science, and in religious reform.’ There 
is also a chapter devoted to Italian painting as 
the supreme self-expression of the Italians. 

Volume I discusses first the humanism of 
Italy from Petrarch and Boccaccio to Machia- 
velli, then Erasmus and Luther, and the 
political and intellectual preparation for the 
German Reformation; and finally the French 
Mind from Louis XI to the culmination of the 
French Reformation in John Calvin. Volume 
II is devoted in large part to England—the 
English Reformation, the Elizabethans, Ral- 
eigh, Sidney and Spencer, and especially the 
dramatic self-expression of the Elizabethan 
Age which found its acme in Shakespeare. 
Then follows a section on Philosophy and 
Science, with a concluding chapter on “‘forms 
of self-expression: the sixteenth century 
achievement.” 

Throughout his work Mr. Taylor emphasizes 
the continuity of culture and the vital relations 
between the ‘‘Renaissance’’ and the Middle 
Ages. It is to be hoped that the author will in 
the near future make a fifth contribution to the 
history of culture, devoted to thought and ex- 
pression in the last three centuries.—M. C. 
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The Women of the Mayflower .and Women of 
Plymouth Colony, by Ethel J. R. C. Noyes. 
With a Foreword by Anne Rogers Minor, Presi- 
dent General, National Society, D. A. R. 

Linotyped and Printed by Memorial Press, 
Plymouth, Mass., 1921. 


In this charming book, written as one may 
readily observe, with painstaking and devoted 
care, we have a timely and much needed con- 
tribution to the literature of the Plymouth 
Colony. 

As Mrs. Minor writes in her foreword, 
“History has dwelt long and minutely upon 
the Pilgrim Fathers and their great adventure 
but has passed over the women with a generali- 
zation and occasionally a tribute.” 

We are grateful to Miss Noyes for making 
us acquainted with the Pilgrim Mothers from 
the day they gave up their English homes for 
twelve years sojourn in Holland, thence, true 
to their ideals, seeking religious freedom in a 
strange land across the sea, parting from 
loved ones, setting forth on that never-to-be- 
forgotten voyage with its heart-rending con- 
ditions of cold, hunger, anxiety, illness, to the 
landing on an unknown shore, homeless, 
facing new hardships, new dangers and sorrows, 
on through the years of toil and effort to the 
brighter days of established homes and a due 
measure of prosperity and happiness. 

It is a story simply and discerningly told. 
from first to last and will appeal to all who 
cherish the annals of the heroic women of the 
Mayflower and of Plymouth Colony. It will 
appeal especially to all who have participated 
in the ter-centenary celebration of the landing 
of the Pilgrims. 

There are now, it is estimated, more than a 
million descendants of the mothers of Ply- 
mouth. They comprise Presidents of the 
United States, jurists, statesmen, diplomats, 
scholars, churchmen, scientists, artists, ex- 
plorers, warriors by land and sea—men dis- 
tinguished in various walks of life. In each 
generation, and wherever need has arisen, the 
author points out that the women descendants 
have matched the spirit of the men, in fidelity, 
resourcefulness, and patriotism, and in her 
conclusion says: ‘In studying the details and 
circumstances relating to the immortal voyage 
and settlement of Plymouth—particularly in 
relation to the women, vested today with 
supreme interest and in a glamour peculiarly 
their own, we must feel that that nobility of 
life may be ours as well as theirs and that it 
may illuminate the difficult life of today and 
make it worthy to be the fruit of the tree of 
Liberty they helped to plant in tears and 
smiles.”’ CAROLYN CARROLL. 
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